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About 
this series 


onvinced that American higher education is in the midst ol significant academ 
| AAC&U is 


of The Academy in T 


launching a new series of occasional papers under th 


nsition, We recognize that confusion can result 


from competing, call for change: different voices are denzanding new appixiches conflict- 


ing agendas are 


cdvocated, and the future of higher education is uncertain. The purposes 
of this series ave to analvze changes taking place in key areas of higher education and to 


provide road maps about the directions and destinations of the changing academy. 


The first in this series is Contemporan: Understanding of Libera! Edvcetior by Carol 


inary educa- 


Geary Schneider and Robert Shoenberg, Besides this overview on interdiseip 


tion, ether papers in preparation include analyses of general education, diversity and 


learning, education for global understanding 


and the intersections of educational quality 
and cost, As the topics imply; we are convinced shat the new academy will interpret tradi- 
tional concepts of liberal education in contemporary contests. prize gene.al education 


ic the contribution of dive 


more highly, recognize the interrelatedness of disciplines. 
igl 


sity to quality in education, and incorporate global perspectives as a means for learning, 


while becoming more cost effective. Collectively, these papers point to a diferent, more 


purposeful, robust, and efficient academy that is in the process of being created, 
MACKU encourages faculty members, academie leaders, and all those who care about 


the future ef our college 


es and universities to use these papers as a point of departure for 


their own analyses of the directions of educational change. We hope th e essays will 


lemies to think broadly and creatively about the educational communities 


encourage a 


we inherit, and, by our contributions, the educational communities we want to create, 
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Mapping 
Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


vetaphors are signs of how we think about the academy Over the course ol 

the Iventieth century, an important set af shifty hay occurred in our images 

al hnorsledge and education, The metaphor of knowledge as a formation or 
a Bear rime has been replaced by images of a etis, a weh, and a dynamie sesten. 


Comparabls, the metaphor ol unit, with its accompanying vales of universality and 


vertais, has been replaced by: metaphors for plurality and velationality in a comple 


snl images of the cur iculum, in turn, reflect a new emphasis on integrating. comuerting, 


idea Cm the “Academy in 
in Lansition is an academy that i becoming more intexdisciplina. Transition” is an 


und itin. Taken wngeiher. these changes signal a major t 


Tnteudiiplinarit became pominent for more han one ason and addresses more than i A 
í ai i academy that is 
jane hind ol problem, Diagteements about interdisciplinarity, as a result, offen venter on dil- i Ki 
leri heic bout i meaning am purpure, New research d teaching interes have pros becomimg more 
duced a variety af new Fils. ram molecular biology and material scienee to cognitive sci- interdisciplinary. 


enee and poliev studies, Morem: the nel for integrative problem solving and temo 


Has been hey motivation in the professions, in industri: and in government, ‘These farms of 


“instrumental inteidisciplinwity” dilfer from efforts to cultivate integrative capacity in general 
exhication, Hey ah diller Ironi eliort to esten: kuowedge in fields that prt a form 
ol etica istediviplinarity such as men's studies and cultural studies 


Acros the country: faculty: administrator 


and curriculum committees are keenle aware 


al anew momentum. Yet they kak a common understanding of what is happening, and they 


ate even less certain about how to respond "Tis discussion paper aims to help in two wis 


Part E provides an overviews ol current tror with emphasis on three acvas-dixciplinary 


change, intesdiviplii els, and general education, t answers the question of why inter- 


disciplinanty is taking hold in die academy today, Bart H presents talking points for dialogue 


on kev fopies of integrating amieta, integrative process and pedites. assessment, facul- 


ty development, institutional change, and support strategies, It answer the equally pressing 


question of how foal campmes Gan repond 


"Tt is clear that 
interdisciplinary 
studies are 
not only 
alive and well, 
but ave also grow- 
ing and evolving 
in new 
and exciting 
directions. “ 


— Alan Edwards, Jr. 


Part 1: Mapping 


[wo books document the current variety of interdisciplinary’ studies: 
Titeudisciplinar Undergraduate Programs: A Directory (Edwards 1996) and 
Intentiseiplinary Conrses und Team Teaching (Davis 1995). The defining categories 


of the books are quite similar, and Edwardy data are particularly revealing, In introduc- 


ing the first directory in 1986, Wi 


m Newell argued that interdiseiplinary education 


was moving from the "radical fringe to the liberal mainstream." Sinee then, significant 
5 g bi 


growth has ocurred in a 


where interdieiplinary study was already strong, especially 


in women’s studies and in general education, Honors programs also rem 


à prominent 


site for inierdisciplinarity, whether forged in the tradition of liberal education or. like the 


Honors Program in Mathematical Methods in Social 5 


at Northwestern 
Universit, serving specialized purposes, 
Despite downsizing and retrenchment, many programs, Edwards found, originated 


or have heen substa 


islly revised since 1986. Iis most significant finding is the diversi- 


EDWARDS DIRECTORY OF PROGRAMS DAVIS SURVEY OF COURSES 


+ Interdisciplinary institutions, cluster colleges 


+ majors programs, courses, study groups + professional and technical programs 
+ general education, liberal arts/liberal studies | + integrative studies programs 

+ honors, adult education + women’s/gender studies 

+ humanities, social sciences, natural science + multicultural and ethnic studies 

* applied selence/technology + Intemational studies 


+ peace/justice studies + capstone and integrative courses 


+ roligious/religion studies 

* urban studies 

+ flim/media studies. 

«+ human development/gerontology 
« science, technology, and society 


+ environmental studies, neuros: 


nce 
+ American studies, ethnic /cultural/area studies 
* International studies, world/global studies 

+ women’s/gander studies 


+ educational studies/teacher preparation 


fication of the concept, Incesdisciplinary Fields have ily 


in areas as varied as cognitive science, neuroscience, leaderwip studies, bioengineering, 


vlope or expanded dramati 


cultural studies, palities and economies, 


andl philosophy, and teacher education far ine- 


grated middle schools. At the same time. informal activities such as faculty study groups 


have increased as faculty try to keep up with new developments in research 


“Intendisciplinary studies," Edwards concluded, "are not only alive and well, bui are a 


growing and evolving in new and exciting directions" (il. 


^it 


An even fuller picture emerges [rom mapping the liner detail of three major à 


s. intendiscipli tion 


v fields and general ed 


1. DiscipLines 

A few decades ago, focusing on disciplines as the first consideration would have seemed 
contradictory. As fields of ins uiry into a particular aspect of the world, disciplines specie 
fy rhe objects studied. the methods and concepts used, the theories accepted, and the 


assumptions made about what is valid {Messer avideww, Shumway. and Sylvan 1993, 


vii). “The long-term trend in the history of undergeulmate curriculum has been the 


growth ol specialization and protiferation ol programs and courses. At present, though 


there is an “historical reversal of this tend" (Gall and Ratcliff 1997, vivi. Increased 


crossing of disciplinary boundaries is shifting the defining metaphors of disciplinary 
practice, In recent disciplinary histories, deseriptions ol current practices, and reports ol 
professional organizations, traditional images of depth and comrartmentalization are being 
replaced by images of human erowsing and avefatilizution. 


Boundary crossing and srovelertiligation occur lor many reasons, though the day 


borrow 


ig of tools, methods, concepts, and theories fom other disciplines is a maj 


factor. Borrowing skews the picture of knowledge depicted in conventional maps of the 


academy Toxtuality 


for instance, were once thought to 


Lelong within the domain of literary studies, Now they appear across humanities and 


social sciences, in science studies, and in the professions af law and psychiatry, Likewise, 
research on the body and on disease occurs in disciplines as varied as art history, geron 


are also 


tology. and biomedicine, The concepts of information and communica! 


and in engineering 


prominent in media studies, in social psychology 
Clifford Geertz (1980) suggested a metaphor that explains this phenomenon— 

migration, The movement of methods and analytical approaches across u viplinare 

boundaries has become an important feature of knowledge production today; ‘The intel- 


lectual scene is replete with examples—in studies of family systems, children, gende 


“the inevitable 
sult of much 
interdisciplinary 
study, if not its 
ostensible 
purpose, is to 
dispute and 
disorder 
conventional 
understandings 0 
the relations 
between such 
things as origin 
and temimis, 
center and 
periphery, focus 
and) margin, inside 


and outside." 
~- Giles Gunn 


S 


coulture, language, the body, the mind, and the evolution of the carth, As a iesult, the 


majority of Bells today have what Schneider cally a certain "multidisciplinary" thrust, 


whether deemed "disciplinary" or "interdisciplinary" (1997, 258) 


Giles Gunn's description of literarv studies is rich in metaphors of interdiseiplinarty: 
~The threading ol disciplinary principles." he found, "is fusquenty doubled, tripled, and 
quadrupled, in wavs that are not only mised, ba. from a conventional disciplinan per- 
spective, somewhat off center.” They are characterized by ervriapping underlanering ti 


Incing, erosshatching aftlintions, coalitions, and allianess, "The 


evitable result of much inter 


disciplinary study: il not its ostensible purpose. is to dispute and disorder conventional 


unde 


dines of the relations betiseen sach tig as origin and terminus, cener and 


periphery, locus and margin. inside and autside" (1992, 2491. 


The gap between the artting edge or frontier of research and the curriculum is well 


known, Jerry Galf, however, likens scholarship to the molten mes of radian: matena 


hat forms the core of the carth, Periodically it erupts in a role or shilis tton plates 
(1997, 7011, A a result of both slow change and dramatic developments, the majo is 


changing, 


The fist national report on the major emanated from a three-year study by telse leaned 


societies sponsored by AACRU (199092), Sume disciplines Jane beca morc response 


than others, Literary studies and political séenee, lor example, have been mere receptive 
to interdiseiplinary change than philosophy and economies, although all disciplines are 
grappling with the Kuvlolge explo and fragmentation of the amiculum. Lhe twee 


learned societies were unanimous in calling for 


vater coherenee in the major as well us 
connection making with other disciplines and the world bevond the academy 

As links with other disciplines and intertiseiplinary fields become more visible, project 
organizers suggest, the metaphor of a major shilts fram a «ilo to a natriv of connections 


amd relations, Connection making ranges from adding new cones and eoneentratioms le 


completely restructuring a major. Senor capstone courses lie heen à particulae elective 


means of achieving a greater sense of eoherence and reltionality both in the major and in 


general education, Recent state-ol-the-art accounts of disciplines in the andok of the 
Undergraduate Curricidum (1997) yield added evidence of change. 

Humanities. In surveying changes in humanities disciplines between 1983 and 1995 
Lyn Maxwell White found that course design, content, and appmaches fave become more 
collaborative across departments, and traditional viewpoints are being merged with new 


scholarship and diverse perspectives, Content has broadened to include more comparative 


uralist 


study; informed hy new scholarship on the complex dynamics of culture, Posts 


theories of language and m 


ning, coupled with new understandings of the nature of texts 


and reading, have changed classroom approaches to traditional and new texts and subjects 


Similarly, model humanities programs in the Edwards directory span a range of interests, 


from traditional studies of Western culture and histori 


periods te new approaches ta 


religio 


studies, women's and gender studies, and applied ethics 
As curriculi become increasingly connected and integrated, boundary lines become 


harder to draw; for example, scholarship in English is incorporating approaches from his- 


tory, philosophy, and anthropology: Meanwhile, scholars in historical studies are borrons- 


ing quantitative methods from sociology and using narrative and interpretive strategies 


developed in literary studies. Humanistic and scientific methods are also being used to 
examine subject matter in interdiseiplinary core curricula and in fields such as environ- 
mental studies, For example, Southwest Tesas State University, au interdisciplinary and 
intercultural regional studies curriculum focuses on the relationship of the region's geog- 


raphy and physical ecology to its history and the interaction of Anglo, Chicano, and 
N gl 


ative American cultures, The program is a twossemeser upper division minor that 
includes a laboratory 
Social Sciences, In the social sciences, Hendershott and Wright found a variety of 


interrelations with humanities. sciences, and general education, New alliances are being 


forged in interdisciplinn 


ry courses at the same time that increased interdisciplinarity is 
some disciplines, such as psychology and sociology: has resulted in hybrid fields. Some 


of the most cr 


ive innovations couple one or more social sciences with natural and 


health sciences, hum; 


ities, education, and professions, These new disciplinary partner- 


ships focus on complex social problems such as crime. juvenile violence, infant mortality: 


AIDS, ethnic tensions. and pollution, 
Boundary crossing is often accompanied by disputes over academie tif. The loca- 
tion of ethnic studies and gender studies majors in English or literary studies depart- 


ments, for instance, has rekindled debate on the "proper" domains of social science and 


of humanities. AACSU'S project on “Engaging Cultural Legacies" transcended tradi- 
tional humanities-hased conceptions of culture to include social sciences and resulted in 
new courses and dialogue among faculty from different disciplines, 

Natura Sciences, In the natural sciences, Wubbels and Gitgus also found a variety of 


developments, In addition to focusing courses on complex problems and topics and 


exploring the relationship of vc 


en 


und society 


faculty are de 


hing curricula that 


reflect the blurring of boundaries in contemporary research, The University of 


ania devised à new 


Pennsy! troductory course that integrates mathematics, physics 


and chemistry, while Rensselaer Po 


echnic Institute conceived a joint biochemistry 


and biophysics program that integrates physics, chemistry, and biology courses, New 


interlisciplinary fields and technologies are also being incorporated. The University of 


l 


Wisconsin developed a course in general chemistry based on the context of physica 


materials, while “Stanford University developed project-based laboratories for general 
chemistry curriculum using lasers” (Handbonk, 294). 


A new major at Western Michigan University offers an extended illustration. Like 


faculty in other disciplines, members of the department of biological sciences were 


responding to changes in research and educational reforms. They 


redesigned the major 


into a new program that emphasizes more integrative courses highlighted by asterisks in 
the table below: At the introductory level, students focus «n conceptual mapping of 
complex environmental problems, with emphasis on stimulating inquiry and developing 
vocabulary. At the middle level, courses focus on information and conceptual frame- 


works that concern both the natural world and the world of human institutions. At the 


senior level. all majors have a capstone experience. In addition to reformulating the biol- 


ajor, Western Michigan developed an environmental studies program that likewise 


des a capstone experience (AAC&U 1994, Changing tle Major, 8-19) 
Hr 


izations also marks another 


ids. The creation of hybrid interdis 


shift in boundaries, toward more problem«centered and competencesbased structures 


BIOLOGY MAJOR 
Western Michigan University 


Level ‚Previous Major Reformed Major 

Introductory Animal Biology Molecular/Cellular* 
Plant Biology Evolutionary/Organismal* 
Cell Biology Genetics” 

Intermediate Geneties Microbiology or Botany 
Physiology Physiology (Plant or Human) 
Ecology Ecology 

Advanced 3 courses from 2 courses from cluster 
unrestricted list groups 

Capstone None Capstone Experience 

Tolal Hours 36 4 


This development, James Farmer speculates, m: 


signal a gradual but profound shift in 
the organizational paradigm of higher edueation, away from the primary contest of dis- 


ciplines to knowledge restructured by application. Chemistry, he forecasts, will be 


applied increasingly to subsets of medicine or engineering, A student will study biology 
and chemistry as they aaply to health care or chemical engineering, rot biology and 
chemistry per se, Alread one university curriculum in blood-bank technolugy is com- 


bining courses in chemistr 


biology, health sciences. and business. The needs and priori- 
ties of blood banks are the primary focus, not the disciplines per se. At one technology 


institute, the packa 


ging design curriculum includes art, photography, printing, business, 
and design in courses geared toward the study of design and production of packaging for 
consumer products (Hind, 477, 490). At another university. the physics department 


developed a new audio technology program to train students in the technology of sound 


and electronic recording for careers in mass media and in the entertainment industry. 


Indicative of overlapping interests in an academy marked by plurality and com- 


plexity, many changes in the disciplines are linked with the second major arva of activit 


interdisciplinary fields 


2. INTERDISCIPLINARY FIELDS 


Interdiseiplinary fields, Douglas Bennett suggests, comprise one of six major frontiers of 


innovation (1997). Their emergence is not a new phenomenon. In the 1940s, American 


studies and area studies emerged. In the 1960s and 1970s, women's studies, environ- 
mental studies, and urban studies entered the academy. In the closing decade of the cen- 


tury, interdisciplinary fields are greater in number and visibility: 


Since 1945, many new 
fields have been hybrid in nature, and, in the closing decade of the century, interdiscipli- 
nary fields are greater in number and visibility, By 1987, there were 8,530 definable 
knowledge fields (Crane and Small 0992, 197), The metaphor of a knowledge explosion 
signifies a major reason, 

In large and even mid-sized institutions, it is not unusual to find a number of fields, 


including the following typical examples: 


* women's, African-American, and ethnic studies 

* local, regional, and American cultural studies 

+ ama and international studies 

+ urban, legal, labor, and peace and conflict studies 

© medieval, renaissance, and Victorian sundies and comparative literature 


+ gerontology criminology, and policy studies 


* information science, cognitive science, communication and media studies 


* materials s 


ienee and molecular biology 

All interdisciplinary fields are not the same. American studies and social psychology, 
for example, have had different trajectories fram molecular biology and policy studies. A 
field of study has a different character trom campus to campus. Its head intellectual 
development is a major factor in its legitimation. Yet, the political economy and institu- 
tional culture of a campus is often a greater factor in its local identity and influence. On 
one campus a field may enjoy all che perks, on another it may struggle for survival. On 
one campus, faculty may have the freedom to pursue interdiseiplinary interests, on 


another th 


v may find their work devalued in the reward system. 

Program structures likewise vary across a range of size and formality: 

+ augmented specializations within existing departments 

+ coordinated multidisciplinary studies, linking courses in traditional departments, 
+ interdisciplinary programs with introductory and capstone seminars and theses 


+ concentrations within larger interdiseiplinary pro 


ns 


* freestanding departments hools. 


fields 


, Centers. OF $ 


All interdisciplinary are enclaves for new research and curricular innovations. 


“Multi 


ciplinary identity fields,” however, work toward a different end than fields 


focused on economic and technological problems, Identity fields represent, Bennett 


(1997, 144) suggest in the reopened battle over inclusion and exclu- 


a “sared edge 


sion, One of their shared goals is to reconfigere the social and cognitive space of the acad- 
emy into a new comnnenity of pluralities that is both intercultural and intendisciplinary 


(Humphreys 1997, xi, 31-32, 40). Newly emerging fields have been vital to the project 


of in 


rupting and revivifying older ones. They also signal the growth of a "new acade- 


my" around the edges and, increasingly within the departments of the * 
AAC. 


‘old academy.” 


&U's American Commitments National Panel defined the new a 


iden as a 
composite of new ways of thinking and forms of scholarship, reconfigurations of disci- 
plines, new modes of teaching and assessment, and a relational pluralism. As new fiekls 
and pedagogies intersect with disciplinary and general education, the “liberal arts of 
translation” across the curriculum are being enacted. The relational learning fostered by 
these arts gives students the abilities, commitments, and knowledge they need to move 
among subjects and fields, individuals, communities, cultures, and nations, Students 
gain an understanding of how differences in a complex world are mediated through reka- 


tions, mutual transactions, and dialogical connections (Minnich 1995) 


Relational pluralism is further evident in the spatial dynamics of interdisciplinary 


fields. One of the major effects of interdisciplinary fields—cross-fertiliz. sion of the cur- 
riculum—occurs because they assume multiple forms and appear ac multiple sites 
Diversity, for instance, tends to appear in three curticular options: 
+ specialized courses from new interdisciplinary fields (international, regional, 
American ethnic, Third World, and women’s studies) 
e theory, content, and pedagogy from ethnic, women's and area studies 
incorporated into courses fulfilling general education requirements 
* nowinterdisciplinary courses in the upper division focusing on the multiplicity 
of cultural experiences, through either a menu of courses under a single rubric 
with common elements or one course with multiple sections (Olguin & Schmitz, 
1997, 449) 
International interests, likewise, appear across the curriculum: 
* The intersection of some fields—international studies, area studies, peace or 
world order studies—are explicitly devoted to examining international 
or global questions. 
Certain diseiplines—geagrapiy and anthropology: intrinsically 
international in concern, 
+ Still other disciplines—archaeology: botany, geology: linguistics. 
zoology, entomology, and comparative specialties in social sciences and 
humanitiesextend their knowledge bases in direct proportion to access to new 


Si 


es and materials (Johnston and Spalding 1997, 423; Groennings 1990) 
These examples underscore another defining characteristic of the academy in transi- 


tion, It is a botlYand world, not an either/or world. The revelutiat embodied in women's 


studies, 


for example, has occurred outside, across, and within the disciplines. New 


insights, knowledge, and experience challenged the existing knowlege bas 


, breaking 


dowa barriers between disciplines and encouraging exploration, o? wuifying themes, con- 
cepts, and forces. Feminist scholarship, Catharine Stimpson explains, is less a single map 
than a "portfolio of maps." The effects are likewise plural. In establishing the unreliahili- 


ty of other knowledge maps, scholars, teachers, and students have charted new knowl- 


edge territory and heightened reflection on all mapmaking (1992, 251). Research and 
curriculum have heen restructured around topics such as the history of women, the phi- 
losophy of gender, knowledge construction, the economic realities of women, and the 
biologies of sexuality. The field also provides a ground for liberating dialogue intended 


10 impart new social and personal relevante (Garcia and Ratcliff, 119-20; Musil, 206), 


Reflecting the coraplexity of today's academy, a single reform may he z multitiered 


response to disciplinary change, a pertinent interdisciplinar field, and a local mission, 
In transforming the English Department into a School of Literature, Communication, 


and Culture (LCC), Georgia Institute of Technology developed a new bachelor's degree 


in Science, Technology, and Culture (STAC), plus a new minor on Women, Science, and 
Technology: Designed for students in a technology-oriented institution, the new major 
addresses needs they will face in thelr careers, I also incarporates ane of the most 


important developments in the field of science, technology, and society stucies—the 


confluence of communication, science, technology: and culture. The popular image of 
interdisciplinary programs, Department Co-Chair Alan Rauch (1997) emphasizes, often 
fails to encompass the sophisticated dissolution of disciplinary boundaries embodied in 
this kind of curricular refor. In addition, it moves beyond a simple dichotomy of 


instrumental versus critic: 


interdisciplinarity to create an integration of problem solving 
and critical perspectives. 
Many other fields, inchiding computer science and ecology, crossed disciplinare 


Ù, 144), Fields as va 


boundaries Lo test knowledge bases and modes of inquiry (Ratclif 
ied as policy analysis. women’s studies, and environmental studies hoth model and 
require a convergence of problem-centered, mudtidiseiplinary, and integrative approaches 
to learning (Schneider and Shoenberg 1997, 15). They also respond to student needs 


The Neuroscience Progran: at Trinity College (CT) was established in 1990 in n 


cogni- 
tion of needs perceived from previous student-designed interdisciplinary majors in the 
field 


‘ar ahead of faculty with their innovative views,” Ann Ferren reminds us, “many 
students do not hold sacred the disciplinary boundaries and want to combine Fields 


such as design, com- 
DEPARTMENT OF HEUROSCIENCE munication, computer 
BROWN UNIVERSITY i 
science or business, 
+ Shackground courses in math, physics, biomed, chemistry 
or biochemistry, and computer science languages, and area 
+ Z neuroscience introductory courses, studies" (1997. 545) 
+ 2neuroscience laboratory courses 
+ 4additional courses chosen in a topical emphasis, such as 
cellular and molecular neuroscience, systems neuroscience, — neuroscience at Brown 
behavioral neuroscience, or computational neuroscience 


The department of 


University illustrates a 
new rclationality of disciplines and interdisciplinary interests. The department offers a 
scventeen-course concentration in areas of knowledge important to understanding brain 
function. Founded in 1977, the depariment brings together neurobiology (anatomy 
physiology, biochemistr 


molecular biology: and genetics), with psychology and cogni- 


Live science, and with mathematical and physical principles involved in modeling neural 


systems, The concentration allows students flexibility to develop their final two years 


along lines of individual preference, To receive a degree with honors, students must also 
complete independent research 


Although motivations differ, all interdisciplinary ficlds raise the same question: 


Where do they lit? The metaphor of fit, Lynton Caldwell observed, piejudges the episte- 


mological problem at stake in the emergence of fields such as environmental studies. 


Many new fields arose because of a 


perceived misfit among need, experience, informa- 
tion, and the structuring of knowledge and curriculum embodied in disciplinary organiza- 
tien, The implications are profound. If the structure of the academy must be changed to 
accommodate the new field, perhaps the structure itself is part ol the problem, 


Interd.sciplinary studies. Caldwell asserts, are not mere additions to the curriculum. 


They represent “a latent and fundamental restructuring of knowledge amd formal educ 


tion” (1983, 247-49). 


Restructuring is no less apparent in the third major area and one of the greatest 


growth sectors of intendisciplinary studies. general education. 


3. GENERAL EDUCATION 


In a discussion paper in this series, General Ednation: The Changing Agenda, Jerry Calf 


(1999) identifies integration of knowledge as a major trend today, Integration overlaps 


with other trends, underscoring the growing importance of relational lcarning, The most 


prominent interdisciplinary practices in general education today are designing integrated 


alternatives to traditional distribution models, insuring breadth of knowledge, clustering 


and linking courses, building learning communities, and incorporating diversi 


new 
interdisciplinary knowledges, and new pedagogies 
General education is often viewed as a route to solving mure than one problem, 


Organizational sociologists call this tendeney the “garbage can phenomenon." An assort- 


ment of problems is thrown into ane vessel. I they can't he carted away, the hope is 
their misture will suggest a nest step (Civian. et al. 052). Creating an integrative cur 


riculum n 


guires more than just tinkering. Instead of simply adding or jettisming courses, 
integrative learning calls for reristaning and restructuring. 
Rather than clinging to the impossible model of coverage, reforms faster greater 


coherence and connection, ln a world where "Nobody can do ev 


ything anymore,” as one 
faculty: member said, integration is more important than ever 
Chester and community are prominent metaphors of intendisciplinary reform. 


Grouping separate disciplinary courses and linking them with a discussion session or a 


seminar shifts the logic of curriculum from a distribution model that sends students 
across the campus map in search of dispersed general education credits, to the logic of 
integration, University Studies at Portland State University incorporates several features 
of current reforms, 

First, a large distribution of fifty-four credits selected from different departments 
has been replaced with a more streamlined and integrative approach, anchored by 


theme-based, team-organized integrative seminars, These seminars cultivate the capacity 


10 examine new areas of learning holistically, critically, and reflectively, Second, the 
choice of two diversity courses from a list has been replaced with the option of courses 
selected from either interdisciplinary programs or course clusters that provide multiple 
pathways through the curriculum, 
The most prominent interdisciplinary practices Third, instead of three designated 


spond education inde ai courses (tio in English composition 


«designing alternatives to distribution models 
+ insuring breadth of knowledge 


and one in health education), stu- 


dents in the junior or senior year 
+ clustering and linking courses 


: continue to select an interdisciplinary 
+ building learning communities 


program or a general education dlus- 
nei aaa program or a general education clus 
+ incorporating new interdisciplinaryfields (er Fourth, the program culminates 


+ Incorporating new pedagogies in a Senior Capstone Experience that 


features community-based projects, 
Working in teams, students cultivate problem-solving and collaborative skills, Fifth, aca 
demic skills are integrated within course content, and diversity and multicultural themes 
are included across the curriculum (Reardon and Ramaley 1997, 525-31). 


Over the past two decades, learning communities have become increasingly popular 


means of fostering connection and collaboration. By definition, though, learning communi 


ties rearrange curricular time and space around common themes. Not all formats are 


ated 


interdisciplinary. Courses are clustered in pairs or threes, in programs of coord 
studies, and in rarer cases, such as Evergreen State College, the raison d'etre of an entire 
institution (Matthews, et al. 1997, 457-58). A glance across the map illustrates the vari 


ety of setting 


* The oldest model, the Federated Learning Communities at SUNY-Stony Brook, 
clusters 


sisting courses around themes such as World Hunger and Social and 


Ethical Issues in the Life 


‘ences. The addition of a new faculty member 
“master learner,” assures comparative reflection across courses. 


* All first-year students in Lee Honors College at Western Michigan University 


GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Portland State University 
Patvious REQUIREMENTS: New REQUIREMENTS 
BASIC (54 cr]: 18 credits from each FRESHMAN INQUIRY: Tiree 


of3disciplinesin2 departments perarea; — S-creditcourses (15 ct.) 


26 must be upper distsion SOPHOMORE YEAR (12 cr.) Three "credit 


DIVERSITY COURSEWORK 2 courses. courses selected from different interdiscipll- 
from an approved list from 2 nary programs or general education cluster 
departments (6 cr. may be included 


tn ihe S4/c above JUNIOR or SENIOR YEARS (12 cr.) Complete 1 


interdisciplinary program or general educa- 


WRITING 121 (3 cr) 

eel tion cluster (four 3-credit courses] 
WRITING 323 (3 cr.) 

PHE 295 (3 cr) ‘SENIOR CAPSTONE (6 credits) 
(Minimum: 63 credits) (Minimum: 45 eradits)" 


take 2- or 3«eredit clusters that connect to general education requirements. 
More than a dozen communities are offered each year, One of them, Peoples of 
the World, clusters causes in English, anthropology, and geography 

The Imerdisciplinary Learning Communities Project at the State University ol 


New York College at Potsdam offers paired, clustered, and linked courses, 


Students may self-design interdisciplinary majors. Organized clusters include 


studies in education, pre-law, and a link with an Adirondacks environmental 


studies program, 


Interdiseiplinarity has also gained heightened visibility as a result of addressing the 
needs of a wider range of students, The traditional assumption about college has been 
that students live and study together for four years. An increasing percentage of stu- 


dents today. however, are commuters, part-timers, or adult learners who attend class 


during evenings and in satellite locations. Moreover. half of the students in higher edu- 


cation—in some states even more—are attending community colleges. Creating a sense 
of community among these students, formerly thought impossible, is not only possible; 
it is all the more important in such settings. 

La Guardia Community College offers early and ongoing clusters in liberal arts. One 
1 L-credit cluster of team-planned courses combines writing with two courses in the 
social sciences or humanities. Later, a onescredit integrating seminar was added. 


Students travel as a group to all courses in the cluster, At Lower Columbia College in 


Washington, a Learning Communities program provides connections between separate 


course outcon arts and sei 


aces. In addition. an Integrative Studies program fea- 
tures theme-based study, sind Linked Studies couples theme-based studies with a writing 


component 


Diversity is as important a metaphor as community. Unities in a plural world are 


made, not found. James Ratcliff makes a pertinent distinction between consistency and 


coherence: Consistency implies absence of contradiction; coherence allows for many 


kinds of connection. Coherence is also an “evolving social construct,” not a “linear 


framework.” The difference is apparent in the way an institution deals with multicultur 


ism. Understood as an added imper 


ive, multiculturalism complicates the curriculum: 


it is a contradiction, Under 


stood as a task in integration and coherence, it does not 


mean simply adding to a curriculum or creating a fale unity. it requires constructing a 


logi 


ail sequencing (1997) 


The relational pluralism of diversity also echoes the nature of interdisciplinary 


knowledge. Working across disciplines is a form of "intercultural communication. 


because it requires working with multiple perspectives, This idea is put into practice in 
the Cultural Encounters program at St. Lawrence University. an alternative means of 
fulliling the breadth component of the university s general education requirement 


An influential model, the Cultural Encounters program features a twoscourse track, 


with possibilities for study abroad, and a senior capstone seminar, All core components 


include both western and nonavestern subject matte 


and they are writing intensive. In 
addition, the program addresses the relatedness of international education to domestic 


pluralism, Directors of the program. Grant Cornwell and Eve Stoddanl. prefer the term 


interculturalism to “multiculturalism” or “diversity” because it captures the comparative 


searching and critical dialogue at the heart of the program and the differences that 


shape all cultural relations (Johnston and Spalding 1997, 432; Cornwell and Stack: 


1994, 1998), 


Interdiseiplinarity is further legitim: 


ied by evidence of positive effects, The learning 
communities at LaGuardia Community College have vielded tangible proof that reten- 
nd d 


was facing declining n 'ention ra 


tion a gree completion are favorably affected. At Portland State University, which. 


tes and buget stu- 


ary shortfalls, retention of first-yea 


dents and applications for the Giest year increased significantly: In a more subtle hut no 


le 


significant effect, the St. Lawrence program has created an alternative laculty cul- 
ture on campus, characterized by the same kind of enrichment that faculty on other 


campuses report resulting fiom interdiseinlinary teaching 


THE CULTURAL ENCOUNTERS PROGRAM 
St. Lawrence University 


Finsr Counst 
"Level One: Conceiving the World” is a comparative introduction to severa! cultures focused 
on topical dimensions of human experience, such as death, work, gender, and healing. 


Secono Counst 

“Level Two: Cultural Encounters” vs organized historically, with emphasis on multiplicity and 
cultural diffusion. It introduces concepts of hegemony, colonialism, appropriation, and resis- 
tance and focuses on how cultures change through contact with other cultures. 


STUDY Aupcap Experience 
Prepared far in the Second Course 


Seaton Seminar 

The seminar examines contemporary global issues such as hunger, AIDS, the environment, 
and peace. Students reflect critically on how their studies, both abroad and on campus, have 
enlarged thelr perspectives and increased their knowledge. 


Fonton Language Stupy 
An additional two: 


fers ofa language. 


The challenge of responding to inte 


linary change is even more daunting than 
mapping it, The following talking points are intended to provide a common vocabulary 


and framework for discussing, formulating, and implementing change. 


Part II: Responding 


nw curriculum must make sense locally Yet, to 


Informed action requires 
familiarity with the literature achieve quality, it must also he informed by 


and the best thinking about: search and the national conversation, 


+ Integrating curriculum Enlightened change requires familiarity with the literature. 


+ Integrative process on interdisciplinarity and the best thinking about seven 

+ integrating faculty major topics: integrating curriculum, integrative process, 

«+ interdisciplinary faculty development, interdisciplinary pedagogies, assess 
pedagogies y 


ment. institutional change, and support strategies: 
» assessment 
Klein and Newell (1997) define interdiseiplinary stud- 
+ Institutlonat change : ! 
ies as a "process of answering a question, solving a problem, 
«+ political strategies 3 3 
or addressing a topic that is tao broad or complex to be 


dealt with adequately by a single discipline or profession.” 


The heart of interdisciplinarity is the interplay of perspectives that occurs in balancing depth. 


breadth, and synthesis, Depth insures the necesar: 


disciplinary, professional, and interdisei- 


plinary knowledge and information for the task at hand. Breadth insures 


a multidiscilinary 


variety of perspectives. Synthesis insures integrative process and construction of a holistic 
perspective that is greater than the simple sum of its parts (393-394, 404-407), 

A variety of strategies promote integration (scc table below). 

The rate and complexity of knowledge growth means that frequent and even contin. 


uous curriculum redesign is becoming increasingly necessary (Farmer 1997, 480), This 


STRATEGIES FOR INTEGRATING CURRICULUM DL 


+ organizing courses around a topic, * using particular integrative approaches, 
theme, issue, idea, problem, or question such as systems theory, feminism, and 
textualism 


* designing Introductory and senior cap- 
stone seminars, theses, and projects * giving students models of interdisciplinary 
knowledge and integrative process 


+ clustering disciplinary courses around a 
particular thome orfioldofintererts "+ requiringintegrative portfolios 
+ linkin disciplinary courses with «offering residential living-learning. 


integrative seminars ordiscussion groups experiences 


+ devising courses and units that reflecton + fostering interdisciplinary approaches lo 
the process of integration fieldwork, internships, trvel-ttudy, 
and service learning 


* engaging in team leaching 


* building learning communities 


development places a higher burden on faculty development. Older models, howev 


do. 


not suffice, Faculty development today means more than just keeping up with one disc 


pline, though even doing that requires familia 


Faculty also need capabilities for 


teaching in general education as 


well as working with primary 
sources, quantitative reasoning, new 
technologies, and new pedagogies 


n addition, they need to cultivate 


skills lor teach 


i theme: and prob 
Tem-hased courses, core courses, 
and senior seminars, projects, and 
theses (Civian et al., 664), 

A variety of strategies promote 
intedisciplinars faculty develop- 
ment (see accompanying table), 

One of the most frequent ques- 
tions faculty’ ask regards the nature 
ofintenliseiplinary pedagogy: 


While there is no unique pedagogy 


innovative approaches that promote 


dialogu 


id community: higher 


onder critical thinki 


and problem 


solving are common; they also tend 


to be student centered, Many edu- 
catons consider team teaching to be 


synonymous with interdisciplinary 


studies, but there is more team 
planning than actual team teaching 
“The appropriate metaphor. James 
Davis suggests, Is inrenting the cur- 
riculum. Although model syllabi 
amd programs are valuable and 


should be consulted, interdiscipli- 


ty with intenliseiplinary developments, 


STRATEGIES FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 


+ offering summer and academic-year seminars, 
workshops, and colloquia. 


+ including interdisciplinary interests in existing 
facully development programs and the 
programming of teaching and learning centers 


* using the existing system of seed money to 
stimulate interdisciplinary eurieulun and 
research development 


+ channeling indirect costs and overhead from 
external grants to create new seed grants 


using sabbatical leaves for interdisciplinary 
research and curriculum development 


traveling to meetings of interdisciplinary 
organizations and programs at other institutions 


+ participating in ongoing and special institutes, 
workshops, and meelings 


+ hiring consultants and administrators 


+ holding regular meetings of interdisciplinary 
course and program faculty 


scheduling retroats and faculty work days 


encouraging informal study groups, teaching 
circles, and research networks 


engaging In annua! and bi-annual course and 
program review 


building and maintaining course and program 
portfolios for faculty 


mentoring, peer coaching, visiting each other's 
courses, and team teaching 


+ building interdisciplinary resouree collections in 
the library and in program offices 


nary study is creative and constructed rather than imitative and formulaic. The active 


nature of interdisciplinary pedagogy is apparent in the most common approaches (see 


INTERDISCIPLINARY PEDAGOGIES — sUccompanying table) 
« plenary lectures coupled Cornwell and Stoddard dortheoming) add an 
with discussion groups or 


ela important insight, In interdici 


linary teaching, ped- 


» agngy becomes more intentional, Interdiseiplinary 
* team teaching and IR T 


team planning structures become sites of “transformative faculty 

+ collaborativeleamingamang evelopment,” because they are laboratories for 
studentsand with teachers innovative pedagogy. new coalitions, and expanded 

* Joint research projects and research and teaching interests. Trends in inteulisci- 
learning communities 


plinary teaching are also related tà a larger shit in 
* discussion techniques 
featuring groupwork, z iR 
freewriting, dyads andtrlads adem. This shift is indicated hy the move trom 


thinking about teaching and learning aeross the 


i araoe nodele of. images of production, preseription, control, perl 


teaching and learning mance, mastery, and expertise to images of dialog 


* inquiry- and discovery-based — process, inquiry, transformation, interaction, em- 


learni 
learning. struction, and negotiation 


«. experiential and service 


Emphasis on learning process, in turn, shifts the 
learning f 


metaphor of teaching from sellin 


mentormg Irom 
+ game and role playing, 


case study method 


“sage om the sage? to “guide on the side" 
- uel porolios Bill Newell forthcon ng) adds a lal observe 
tion. In 


T" erdisciplinary st Vis one evample of a 

odi non erdisciplinary study is one example of a 

integration and synthesis more fundamental process of "integrative stud.” 
Interdisciplinary studies by definition invaly¢ mare 


than one discipline, and a variety of approaches cultivates integrative understanding, 


They include learning communities, collaborative learning, residential communities, espe- 


riential learning 


nd study abroad. The heightened presence of interdisciplinariy in the 
curriculum is due, in no small part, to the productive intersections of intendiwiplinartv 
and integrative approaches. They cultivate capacities for question posing, decision mah- 
ing, problem solving, and integration and synthesis, They also utilize familiar skills of 
information gathering and organizing, comparing and contrasting, analy ing and srmthe- 
sizing. Three additional issues—assessment, institutional change, and support strategie 


loom large across interdisciplinary studies of all types. 


ASSESSMENT 
Until recently. the question of interdisciplinary assessment did not have a clearcut 
answer, Lacking clear guidelines, faculty and administrators tried tu make do with—or 


worse, had to conform to—discipline-based measures. The work that is currently being, 


done not only defines unique conditions 
of interdiseiplinary assessment, it overlaps 
with a wider shift in thinking about 


assessment across higher education, The 


traditional view of assessment privileged 
tests as proof that a student has command 
of key concepts and skills. New work on 


assessment is emphasizing performance 


DESIRED OUTCOMES IN 
JNTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS. AES 


«+ groatertolerance of ambiguity and paradox 
+ sensitivity to ethical dimensions of issues 

+ ability to synthesize orlntegrate 

* ability to demythologize experts 

« humility z itivity to blas 


+ eniarged perspectives or horizons 


over recognition and recall. Three broad 


critical thinking and uuconventlonal thinking 


shifty have occured: from quantitative (0, empowerment 


qualitative approaches, from summative 10, rat and tgl insights 


+ abiliytobalancesubjectiveand objective thinking 


formative evaluation, and from reliance on 
inputs to emphasis on outcome 


and Napieralski 1997). 


Interdisciplinary assessment is complicated by the diversity of curricula and the com- 
plesity of the task, By definition, more than one discipline is involved. Each carries spe- 
cific and sometimes conflicting assumptions about assessment. Quality of integration 
must ako be evaluated, and innovative pedagogies often call for new ways of assessing as 
well. When a task force affiliated with the Association for Integrative Studies examined 
learning claims and desired outcomes, process emerged as the primary focus, not content 

In the first sustained discussion of the topic, Field, Lec, and Held (1994) empha- 
sized that interdisciplinary programs, by their very nature, are unique, No standard eur- 
rieulum supplies a universal index. Many faculty, in fet, question whether acquisition 
of knowledge is a primary goal. Lack of a standard curriculum may well be a major 


advantage, since it foeuse 


attention on develapment of intellectual capability, not a 


fixed body of information. Intellectual maturation and cognitive development become 


appropriate conceptual frameworks for assessment. 


chi 


The key to appropriate assessment, Karl Schilling tortheoming) emphasizes. 


lis 
tening to the sounds of the curriculum." Descriptive assessment provides a fuller picture of 
what is going on, Stancandized tests, or parts of such tests, may be relevant in a particular 


contest, Qual 


x, however, is a multidimensional concept. Quan: 


ative approaches alone 


cannot get at the intellectual complexity and the dliscovery-orientation of much of interdis 


ciplinary study. Consequently, an appropriate assessment plan employs multiple methods, 


ment 


including locally designed and qualitative measures, In surveying approaches to asses 


in a variety of programs, Field, Le 


and Field (71-75) found comparable tendencies: 


* At the School of Interdixciplinary Studies at Miami University (OL), faculty relied 


20 


ative measures, 


initially on nationally normed tests but moved increasingly to qua 
such as portfolio analysis, They also now rely on faculty interviews, pres and post-test- 
ing using ACT COMP, and a nationally normed questionnaire measuring students 
self-reports. Information on graduate-schoul evams and admissions plus a nationally 


normed alumni assessment imtrument provide external dat 


* A Evergreen State College, asessment began with existing data on cognitive devela 


ment of first-year students and on seffevaluations. Pre- and posttesting using the 


Measure of Intellectual De 


pment instrument measures progress in cognitive devel- 
opment, Retrospective studies of students employ narrative self evaluations 


* Wayne State University’s Interdiseiplinary Studies*Pragram (ISP) maintains a devel- 


opmental approach and relies on locally developed instruments. Entry-level holistic 

and standardized instruments are combined with self assessinent of educational goals, 

These activities begin in an introductory seminar on the nature of interdiseiplinary 

studies, Ongoing assessment activities inelude portfolios, writing-intensive experiences, 

and improved data collection 

Even though development and maturation are primary foci, content is obviously 

mot irrelevant, To date, lew intedivciplinary fields have articulated their views of ases 
ment, Women’s studies is an exception, In Stlents at the Center, Cwyn Melighe Musil 
(1992) collected resahs of a lengthy study conducted hy AAC&U and the National 
Women's Studies Association, Researchers expected that standardized tests would domi- 
nate, but thev found a variety of assessment methods and a sophisticated conception ol 
assessment The general emphasis was en improving over proving, student experience 
over time instead of a single measurement, and multiple methods and sues ol inlor- 
mation. Because feminist pedagogy is heavily shaped hy teminise knowledge and 
informed by relationships hetween teachers and students, a variety of quantitative and 
qualitative approaches is being used. Feminist assesment is also studentcentered, par- 
ticipatory, and affected by local context or institenional cultures 


When building an assessment plan, Bill Moore, Coordinator of Student Outcomes 


BUILDING AN ASSESSMENT PLAN 


+ Articulate goals for assessment early in the process of developing a plan 

+ Compare program goals with goals of the larger institution and pertinent professional groups 
+ Combine multiple methods and perspectives, both quantitative and qualitative 

+ Utilize locally designed qualitative approaches 

+ Utilize standard instruments (or parts) that measure pertinent goals in a contextualized manner 
+ Incorporate feedback loops that lead back to improvements in teaching 

«+ Begin with a few potentially useful assessment activities 

+ Engage in ongoing data collection. 


Assessment for the Washington State Board for Community and Technical Colleges, 
uges all educators to "Think big, but start small.” Starting wich small empirical 
approaches is a sounder strategy than constructing an elaborate conceptual approach, 
An organic approach allows for contextualization and growth. Good assessment, Moore 
emphasizes, is also grounded in good classroom practice. Hence, it is inseparable from 


teachingylearning processes 


The most compelling advice—that any plan must be contextualized locally 


applies to the final issues, institutional change and support strategies. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE AND SUPPORT STRATEGIES 


An old saw comes to mind: Trying to change a curriculum is more dilticult than tevin 


move a cemetery. Curriculum is an inherently fractious arena in which people play out dif- 
fering intellectual, social, and political agendas, One administrator, emerging from a 
lengthy effort to create a new general education program. lamented, "This is't à curricu- 
lum, ls a peace eats". Even at the outset, when hopes run high, a lot is on the line 


Another administrator, embarking on a major revision of undergraduate education on cam- 


quis, admitted, “If voe blow this, ill be another twenty years before we can ty a 


Increased interdiseiplinarit has heightened the legitimacy of new fields and 
approaches, but change can still be difficult. Faculty may already feel overburdened, and 
intendisciplinarity runs counter to traditional ways of thinking, behaving, planning, and 


budgeting in many institutions (Civian et al, 630, 676; Gaff, 695). Change is further 


impeded by disputed histories, On one campus, proponents of expanding interdiscipli- 


n 


ry programs were opposed by faculty who cited an earlier failure, After searching 


through the fog of institutional amnesia, they realized the program in question never 


really existed, They also discovered huge gulf in impressions, Opponents argued 


against interdisciplinary change, contending that disciplines were the foundation stones 


of the university: Proponents argued they were losing potential faculty, especially 
younger candidates, to universities that offered greater opportunities to do interdiscipli- 
nary work in their disciplines and in new fields, 

In trying to stimulate change, participants need to recognize that a number of inter- 
vening variables are at work (Klein and Newell, 400-401), Each variable should be iden- 
tified and weighed (see table an page 22) 


In addition to considering these variabl 


participants should abo discuss their 


philosophies of change. Reflecting different beliels about the nature and purpose of inter- 


disciplinarity disputes about curricular reform often 


enter on conflicting beliefs about 


whether ch 


ange should randi or trmform a campus 


CONCEPTUAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES 


+ nature of the institution: size, mission, and financial base 


* institutional culture: prior experience with curricular reform, patterns of Interaction among 
faculty and administration, nature of the academic community, local knowledge cultures, 
assumptions about learning styles of students. 


+ the nature and lovel of the desired change: institution-wide, program-wide, ora single 
course; general education, majors, or concentrations, department or program enhance» 
ment, learning communities 


+ requirements of the change: modification of existing structures or creation of new ones; 
small, limited, localized, and incremental interventions or more global, comprehensive, or 
radical transformation 


+ adequacy of human resources: internal feasibility versus need for external consultation 
and funding, curent faculty capabilities and interests, existing administrative personnel 
‘and support structures 


Lasting improvement of a curriculum requires what Gaff, in the context of general 
education, called a "more pervasive, deeper and supportive structure.” Creating an institu- 
tional deep strneture entails five actions: shaping a new generation of faculty, developing a 
conducive faculty culture, building a community of leamers among faculty and students, 
constructing shared authority 
(1991, 156). The wises 


also encompasses previous strategies for faculty development, as shown in the table on 


and infusing the change throughout academic departments 


approach is not a single strategy but a portfolio of stra 


egies that 


page 23. 


The most important consideration is ensuring that interdisciplinary studies have, as 


on 


e faculty member put it, "a place at the table.” They should not be extolled in institu- 
tional rhetoric hat then allowed only if taught on "voluntary" overload, And, they should 
not be left to fend for themselves. The rhetoric of increased interdisciplinarity implies 

that such programs are moving to the center of the academy, but without support they will 


remain marginal, In order to promote greater visibility, protection, informed practices, and 


stimulation of now programs, iaterdisciplinary programs may be clustered together in an 
administrative office or a center. For example, the Charles Center for Honors and 


Interdsciplinary Studies at the College of William and Mary provides a home for inter- 


disciplinary courses and student-developed concentrations as well as *crossdisciplinary" 
and "interdisciplinary" concentrations in a wide variety of fields, The center is a "hub" 


for interdisciplinary work and co-curricular activities on cam 


Targeting support for particular programs can be combined with general loosening of 
harriers. Because many disciplinary professional, and educational organizations today 


encourage greater interdisciplinary activity, their reports should be read on campus to 


ensure that dialogue on curriculum is informed and up-to-date, Intendisciplinary activity 


must algo be written literally 


into the deep structure of an institution, in letters of 


hire, tenure and promotion guidelines, and union contracts, [ust as faculty shoukd he 


given credit in the re 


Another old saw comes 10 mind—that interdisciplinary programs exis 


of organizational charts. Todas 


vard system, student accomplishments should 


Iso be recognized 


in the white space 


the white space is becoming more crowded, and the lines 


on charts are Hlurring. The entire "public face" of an institution should be scrutinized to 


insure that interdisciplinary programs are visible 
in all printed materials, including bulletins and 
catalogues. They should also he recognized in the 


recruitment and counseling 


stems, Conducting 
a campusewide inventory of current interests and 
activities is an added step that remaps the cam- 
pus by revealing and legitimating the changing 
lands 


ape of higher education. 


CODA: THE INTERDISCIPLINING OF THE ACADEMY 
Development; Between 1875 and 1910, a *disci- 
plining of the curriculum" occurred as the orga- 
nizing principle of knowledge and higher educa- 
tion shifted from a single sequence ol study to 
twenty to twenty-five discipline each with its 
own department, major. and courses, Reflecting 
on current trends, Douglas Bennett observed 
that exploration of interdisciplinary subjects 


presses against the disciplinare framing of the 


curriculum. A significant restructuring might 


even occur if multi- and interdisciplinary study 
became more thoroughgoing, Yet, nothing con- 

vinced Bennett trat we are close to abandoning 
disciplines as tht basic way of organizing knowl 


7. 144-45). 


edge and curriculum (1997. 136- 


SUPPORT STRATEGIES 
Conduct an inventory of current 
interdisciplinary research and 
teaching interests and activities 


Include interdisciplinary activi- 
ties in all official materials, 
including course catalogues and 
organizational charts as well as 
the system of recruitment and 
counseling 


Heed interdisciplinary recommen- 
dations of disciplinary, profes- 
sional, and educational groups 


Loosen structural barriers through 
Joint appointments, cross-listing 
of courses, and infusing innova- 
tions and new research develop- 
ments into the curriculum 


Cluster dispersed programs in an 
interdisciplinary center or office 


Recognize interdisciplinary activi- 
ties in the reward system 


Develop appropriate criteria for 
learning assessment and program 
review 


Uti the literatures on interdis- 
ciplinarity and consultants 


Support programs by providing 
relevant teaching and curriculum 
materials, 


"The changes mapped in this discussion paper are the result of a widespread intendisci 


plining of the academy. Ley are not central to the academy, but ueither are traditional 


notions of disciplinari. 


Simplified views of the sy is Burton Ch 


k said of the modern university 


only 


add to the problem of operational realities that outrun old ex 
defini 


11995, 134-53). In conceptualizing what is happening, Klein and Newell (1997) turned 


pectations, especially older 


ions that view one part or function of the system as its essence or essential mission 


16 systems theory for a metaphor. The current estent and variety of interdisciplinary 
changes indicates that the structure of higher education is shifting from simple systems to 


complex ones. Simple systems operate according to a single set of rules, even if they have 


multiple levels and conn 


tions. Complex systems have multiple a 


d conflicting logies. 


In disciplines, in interelisciplinary fields, and in general education, interdisciplinary 


learning has become vital to preparing students to navigate a "Kaleidoseopically complex 


world.” Interdisciplinarity matters more today, because the needs it serves, while varied 


and even conflictual, are pervasive. “The entire ethos of the contemporary world,” as 


liberal educa- 


Schneider and Shoenberg point out in à companion discussion paper on 
tion, "calls for the capacity to cross houndaries, explore connections, move n uncharted 
directions” (1997, 14-15). 

Effects: The positive results of interdisciplinary studies were affirmed in recent 


campus-wide studies of how te improve the climate for interdis 


ciplinary research and 


education (Klein 1996, 224-37). Administrators cited the flexibilite to respond to new 


and complex 


needs, problems. and issues. Interdisciplinary programs enable new fields 
and new forms of career education, They facilitate new partnerships with the commu- 


nity, government, and industry. Greater recognition of interdiseiplinarity also enhances 


an institution's ability to ater 


ct faculty in new fields, while legitimating the intendisc 


plinary teaching and research interests of current faculty. Moreover, it confers a unique 


institutional identity. an advantage in geographic areas and peerinstitution networks 
where competition for students is keen. 

Faculty cite comparable reasons, They value institutional readiness to respond to 
complex problems and issues as well as recognition of new research aud teaching inter- 
ests, They regard interdisciplinary studies as a form of faculty development, continuing 


education, and a counterbalance to the isolation of specialization. They associate inter- 


disciplinarity with a capacity to promote creativity and innovation, to energize research 
and curriculum, to enhance communicative and collaborative skills, and to promote a 
greater sense of community among students and faculty alike, They also appreciate the 
greater legitimation an enhanced interdisciptinary climate confers on projects, team- 
work, and less visible forms of integrative work they perform daily 


In addition, both administrators and faculty poit to the the value of à more inte- 


grative view of knowledge and education for students. Students themselves cite à more. 


coherent educational experience, exposure to intendisciplinary traditions and new fields, 


and engagement in “real workl” problems ancl issues, Despite fears that interdisciplinary 


programs lessen exposure to disciplines, students report they encounter à greater viri 


of disciplines than they might otherwise, and they value connection making between 


their majors and other disciplines. Mindlul of their needs as future workers and citizens, 


students also wel ion and synthesis, 


“ome opportunities to cultivate skills of integ 
problem solving, collaboration and teamwork, and information seeking, 

Miel In the first half of the century, the defining models of interdisciplinary stud- 
ies were the general education program at Columbia University and the field of 


American studies, The [960s and 1970s were a watershed in the history 


vol interdiscipli 


nary studies, Along with new knowledge fields, new intendiseiplinary institutions and 


cluster colleges emerged. The Evergreen State College, Hampshire College, the Hutchins 


V 


rning environments are still in place. In the. 


chool of Liberal Studies at Sonoma State University, 


Staie Uni 
Inte 1980 and 


iuga College at Appalachian 


versity, and other alternative lez 


nto the 19908. a family of movements further challenged the domi 
nce of academic majors. In addition te relorms in general education, they included 


multiculturalism, feminist pedagogy, and renewed concer tor the coherence of under- 


n tRatdilf 1997, 15). 


gradume educat 
The defining models ol today encompass this history and new responses to the 


changing nature of knowledge and the student body: Founded in 1992, the Department 


ative Studies at Arizona State Unitersiv West seeks to reflect a tweniv- 


of integ irse 


century epistemology: and eultural reality: One of five interdiseiplinary departments 


within che College of Arts and Sciences, it emphasizes focused liberal arts education 
through individualized programs of study and offers a major leading to a Bachelor of 
Arts. Elevated to "school status in 1995, the Gallatin School at New York University 


offers selflesigned inteudivciplinary concentrations, independent studies. and intern 


ships leading to a BA, in Individualized Studv. with the option of an MA, Founded in 


1994, the new campus of California State University at Monterey Bay is organized 
around four leatmoag centers and a graduate programis ofice. I offers twelve interdici 
plinary undergraduate programs that integrate the sciences and the arts and humanities 


liberal studies and prolessional tr 


ning, modern learning technolog and pedagogy. 


work and learning, and servic 


nd reflection, New Century College at George Mason 


University, established in 1995, offers coonlinatedstadies leaning communities leading 


10 bachelors degrees in artt or in science in Integrated Studies, Students develop their 
ent majors or fallow a ypecitied interdisciplinary track 


The current extent and variety of intendisciplinary studies is all the nione remarkable 


when we consider tha 


the century hegan without the word “intenisciplinary” in the 


English language 


A BEGINNING LITERATURE FOR CAMPUSES 


The majority of examples featured in this di 
Director 


eom paper may he found in the Edwards 
the Davis book, and Handbook of the Undergraduate Curriculum. 


Davis. R. 1995. lutenliciplinary coure aul tea teaching: New musei for kaming. horis, AZ. 
American Council on Education Orga. he first systematic study of the topic, Includes detailed analy- 
sis of five courses from the University of Denver anal descriptions ol nearly 10 courses across she 
US, with information on audience, disciplines, personnel, a general description, and distinctive fes- 
ures. 

bands, A.E 1996, Dutenliiplinum wadenynuduate programs: A Directory, (nd Ed.) Acum, M 
The Iatesı dietary’ of programs acros he U.S., with introductory reflections on the inpli 
the data, Each of 410 full-page descriptions includes program tvjv, size, courses, administration, a 
brief narrative, and contact information, 

Fivclla. F and $. Kimmel. eds, 1998, Iuteiliviplnar education: A gue te reves, New York: The College 
Board, An annotated resource guide with ci as, agencies, and 
lectrunie sources accompanied by introductory essays organized in broad subject areas Spans K-16. 

Klin, . T. and W. Doty, eds. 1994. Dntlicipliary stadt ular. San Francisco, 
58 (Summer) in the New Dinetions in Teaching and Learning series A practical compendium of 
advice and information on developing courses, administering progiams, assessing learning, and n 
‘working, accompanied by an inteaduction on finding pertinent knowledge and information, 

Klin. and Newell, WTI, Advancing intexdisciplinary studies, bn J. Gaff and J. Ratelit, ed. 1997. 
eaelbook of the unlergrhnate cum, 393-415. A saie-ofthy 

practices of IDS. Tapies include coneepiatalizing FS. forms amd siruetuns. institiiional change 

teaching and learning, assessment and cvaluition 

Newell, W. ed, 199. Intenliiplinaritye Eis from the literature. X 
lation of reprinted on and an analytical review 
of this literature focused on major topics in integration ol interdiciplinary studies 


tions from published works, assec 


Dosen: Hass, Number 


att account of the current nature and 


ww York The College Board. A camp 


sie” works from varied wares, with at introdus 
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AAC&U Statement on Liberal Learning 


truly liberal education is one that prepares us to live responsib 


. productive, and ewative lives in a dramatically 
changing world, It is an education that fosters a well grounded intellectual resilience. a disposition toward life- 
ong learning, and an acceptance of responsibility for the ethical consequences of our ideas and actions. Liberal 

education requires that we understand the foundations of knowledge and inquiry about nature, culture and society; 


that we master core skills of perception, analysis, and expression; that we cultivate a respect for truth; that we recognize 


the importance of historical and cultural context 


; and that we explore connections among formal learning, citizenship. 


and service to our communities. 


We experience the benefits of liberal learning by pursuing intellectual work that is honest, challenging, and signifi- 
cant, and by preparing ourselves to use knowledge and power in responsible ways, Liberal learning is nat confined to 


particular fields of study. What matters in liberal education is substantial content, rigorous methodology and an active 


engagement with the societal, ethical, and practical implications of our learning. The spirit and value of liberal learning 


are equally relevant to all forms of higher education and to all students, 


Because liberal learning aims to free us from the constraints of ignorance, sectarianism, and short sightedness, it 


prizes curiosity and seeks to expand the boundaries of human knowledge, By its nature, therefore, liberal leaming is 


global and pluralistic, It embraces the diversity of ideas and experiences that characterize the social, natural, and intel 


lectu world, ‘To acknowledge such diversity in all its forms is both an intellectual commitment and a social responsi- 


bility, for nothing less will equip us to understand our world and to pursue fruitful lives 


The ability to think, to learn. and to express oneself both rigorously and creatively, the 


apacity to understand 


ideas and issues in context, the commitment to live in society, and the vearning for truth are fundamental features of 
our humanity. In centering education upen these qualities, liberal learning is society's best investment in our shared 


future, 


About AAC&U 


AC&U is the leading national association devoted to providing contemporary liberal education for all students, 


regardless of academic specialization or intended career. Since its founding in 1915, AAC&US membership has 
grown to nearly 700 accredited public and private colleges ard universities of every type and size 
AACS functions as a catalyst and facilitator, forging links among presidents. administrators, and faculty: members 


who are e 


d in institutional and curricular planning, Its mission is to reinforce the collective commitment to liber- 


al education at both the national and local level and to help individual institutions keep student learning at the core of 


their educational programs as they evolve to meet new economic and social challenges. 

MCKU'S current priorities are: 

Strengthening curricula 
Mobilizing collaborative leadership- to serve student and societal needs 
for educational and institutional effectiveness 

Establishing diversitv— 
Building faculty eapacity— as an educational and c 
in the contest of institutional renewal 


ie priority 


Fostering global engagement— 
in a diverse but connected world 
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